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TO APPEASE OR 
NOT TO APPEASE? 
By Rev. JosepH M. Pax, C.PP.S. 
Brunnerdale Seminary, Canton, Ohio 
WO RECENT aarticles in Tue 
CrassicaL OutLoox—“No Time 
for Appeasement,” by A. M. With- 
ers (February, 1960), and “Plan for 
Appeasement,” by Sister M. Rosa- 
mond, O.S.F. (December, 1960) — 
suggest that more “clash of thinking” 
on the subject of Latin teaching 
might be a wholesome thing. There 
are, undoubtedly, many things to be 
said on this age-old problem. Neither 
Dr. Withers nor Sister Rosamond 
claims to have said the last word. 
Both have some very interesting and 
penetrating observations to make. 

I find myself heartily in agreement 
with Dr. Withers when he says, “My 
thinking in all these cases has been 
based on an insistent respect and con- 
cern for the value of time, and re- 
luctance to see it wasted in our 
American educational sideshows, 
which to my mind have very little 
to do with the actual concrete learn- 
ing of language.” He is not fencing 
with windmills. There is a need for 
someone to say things like this, and 
there is a need that they be repeated 
insistently and constantly. 


And I am sure that I agree whole- 
heartedly with Sister Rosamond 
when she writes that “students with 
a background of one or two years of 
high-school Latin are no more ready 
to deal with the intricacies of the 
Latin classics than the children of the 
primary grades are to savor the liter- 
ary delights of Chaucer and Shake- 
speare.” High-school teachers who 
have struggled through the works of 
Caesar and Cicero and Vergil with 
the typical high-school class will 
agree that it is a struggle. 

Professor Withers wants no “ap- 
peasement”; Sister Rosamond has a 
plan for “appeasement.” Professor 
Withers thinks that we can achieve 
our objective of making students 
learn Latin whether they like it or 
not; Sister Rosamond thinks that she 
can make them learn it because they 
like it. I believe that there are some 
very fundamental questions which 
must be faced squarely and honestly 
before we will come to a solution of 
this problem. 


Some of the blame for the present 
decadent state of classical studies in 
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FOLIA AUTUMNALIA 
Latinized from 
VICTOR HUGO’S “FEUILLES D’AUTOMNE” 
By Paut L. S.J. 
Corpus Christi Minor Seminary, 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 


Stipatum nebulis solem trans limina 
terrae 

Vesper agit; surget nox, dein aurora 
subibit; 

Tempestas, pluviae irrumpent, noc- 
tesque diesque, 

Temporis aspectus varii, passusque 


fugaces. 

Sic confusa ruet sine fine caterva di- 
erum, 

Umbras alternis spargens et lumen 
in orbem, 


Nunc maris obnubens faciem, nunc 
culmina montis, 

Dum silvas agitant non aequo car- 
mine venti. 

At terrae facies raris vitiata per an- 
nos 

Rugis, praestanti splendebit flore no- 
voque, 

Flumenque, arva rigens, lymphas ex 
ubere montis 

Educet, quibus assidue maris aequora 
pascet. 

Ast ego, iam senio fractus, cervice 
supino, 

Et membris gelidis tepidi solamina 
solis 

Appetere assuetus, mox indefletus ab- 
ibo, 

Nec decor immenso deerit nec gloria 
mundo. 


schools and colleges today must be 
laid at the doorsteps of the classicists 
themselves. Seeing the greater attrac- 
tion which many more glamorous, 
“useful,” and seemingly more inter- 
esting subjects enjoy, and watching 
their students dwindle to a mere 
handful, many a Latin teacher has 
been enticed into: doing something 
to make his subject, if not equally 
attractive, at least competitive. 
Instead of memorizing paradigms, 
students began to make models; in- 
stead of studying vocabulary, they 
studied how to put on bigger and 
better Roman banquets; instead of 
having form drills and translations, 
they devised games; instead of read- 
ing and understanding Latin prose 
and poetry, they were content if 


they just “got the idea,” never really 
quite sure whether they had the idea 
or not. This is not to say that the 
teaching of Latin ceased entirely. 
Students: did learn something, but a 
good part of the valuable class time 
was used in doing things that did not 
contribute very much to their knowl- 
edge of Latin. 

Teachers experimentec with new 
methods; attractive textbooks were 
produced. I have nothing against 
teachers’ experimenting. I think that 
every teacher worth his salt will do 
a great deal of experimenting. And 
I see no reason why textbooks should 
not be attractive. But * cannot, for 
the life of me, see what is to be 
gained by watering down the course 
to the point where it is not really a 
course in the Latin language, but a 
course in Roman life, Roman civiliza- 
tion, Roman history, Roman myth- 
ology, or a combination of all these 
with a smattering of archaeology and 
dramatics thrown in for good meas- 
ure. Professor Wither’s remark, “Lur- 
ing students by appeasement . . . is 
worth nothing at all to anybody con- 
cerned,” is very much to the point. 

In this whole matter it is abso- 
lutely necessary that we separate es- 
sentials from non-essentials. The pur- 
pose of studying Latin, to state the 
obvious, is to learn Latin. And that 
means learning the Latin language. 
There is no reason why, in the course 
of learning Latin, the student should 
not also pick up some knowledge of 
Roman life, history, mythology, and 
the rest. | am in favor of learning as 
much as possible about the people 
who spoke Latin in ages gone by. 
But I submit that the best way to 
learn something about the people is 
to learn their language. By learning 
the language the student gets to 
know the Romans, he learns how 
they thought and how they expressed 
their thoughts, and eventually, if he 
perseveres, he will be able to listen 
to their greatest men speak through 
the works that have come down to 
us. It seems to me that it is better to 
know the Roman people this way 
than merely to have a smattering of 
facts about them. 


Quae cum ita sint, | maintain that 
anything — yes, anything — which in 
any way distracts from the primary 
business of learning the language 
must be avoided as a waste of valu- 
able time. There is just not enough 
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time in Latin class to do anything 
except study the Latin language. 

Latin teachers everywhere must 
face the facts. 

The first fact is that Latin is a dif- 
ficult language for Americans of the 
twentieth century. It is more difficult 
than modern foreign languages, and 
a complete mastery of it demands 
even more time and effort. The dif- 
ficulties of an ancient, inflected lan- 
guage are tremendous for the young 
student to whom “English” and “lan- 
guage” have always been synony- 
mous. 

The second fact follows from the 
first: Latin class is no place for any 
student who is of below-average in- 
telligence. A corollary to this is that 
a student who has just average in- 
telligence must be willing and able 
to work far above average to achieve 
success. As long as numbers are the 
criterion of the Latin teacher’s suc- 
cess, this situation will not be real- 
ized. The reason for so much second- 
rate teaching of Latin is the need to 
present a difficult subject in such a 
way that the duller students in the 
class will have at least the possibility 
of profiting—and passing. 

One more fact, to my mind, must 
be faced squarely: two years is too 
short a time for anyone to master a 
language—any language, but espe- 
cially the Latin language. Dr. Conant’s 
report recognizes this fact; there is 
some indication that educators are 
taking it seriously. It has always 
seemed to me that a student who has 
studied Latin for two years has 
reached the point where he should 
be able to begin to profit from his 
study, and — even begin to en- 
joy some of the rewards of the pains- 
taking work of memorization and 
drill that he has been engaging in. 
Does it not seem strange that it is 
just at this point that most students 
drop Latin—forever? 

It is precisely because Latin is or- 
dinarily considered a two-year course 
that so many are admitted to Latin I 
who will never be able to succeed 
in mastering this difficult tongue, 
with the hope that the two-year (or 
one-year) exposure to a classical lan- 
guage will profit them somehow. 
The result is that the whole level 
of the first- and second-year classes 
is lowered to accommodate the aver- 
age, and below-average, student. Since 
most of the students will not take 
more than two years of Latin, there 
is really no need to lay a firm foun- 
dation. As a result, the teacher can 
readily be satisfied with a superficial 
knowledge of declensions and con- 
jugations and a very haphazard 


knowledge of vocabulary, of the 
kind that will never serve one who 
wishes to go on toward full mastery 
of the subject. I repeat: as long as 
numbers remain the criterion of a 
good Latin program, not much can 
be achieved. In Latin class, as in no 
other place, achievement is what 
must count, not how many students, 
willingly or unwillingly, successfully 
or unsuccessfully, have been exposed 
to Latin. 

Sister Rosamond has something to 
say about method. First of all, let me 
say that I think the importance of 


TEACHER PLACEMENT 
SERVICE 
The American Classical League 
Service Bureau conducts a Placement 


Service for teachers of Latin and 
Greek. 


The plan is a very simple one, and 
very inexpensive. Any member of 
the League desiring this service may 
write to the Service Bureau request- 
ing an information blank. This blank 
is to be returned to the Bureau to- 
gether with a registration fee of 
$1.00. The blanks are kept on file in 
the order received, and any prospec- 
tive employer, on inquiry, is sent an 
up-to-date list of all applicants to- 
gether with pertinent information 
about each applicant. 


method in the teaching of Latin has 
been greatly overrated. To me the 
important thing about Dr. Sweet and 
Father Most is that they are really 
concerned about teaching the Latin 
language. One does not find in their 
work many of the frills that have 
become so characteristic of many 
Latin texts. I believe that any inter- 
ested and well-trained and_hard-- 
working teacher will develop his 
own way of teaching, a method all 
his own. He must be free to do this. 
He will be experimenting constantly. 
That kind of teacher will succeed 
provided that the conditions under 
which he works are such that success 
is within the realm of possibility. 
There must be, as I have said, a class 
of students who are able to master 
Latin, who are willing to work, and 
who will continue their study of 
Latin long enough to make it worth 
while. Given these conditions and an 
enthusiastic teacher, the question of 
method is relatively unimportant. Let 
each teacher use the method he pre- 
fers. But there is no method that will 


do away with the necessity for hard 
work on the part of both teacher and 
student. 


Sister Rosamond advocates the 
conversational approach. It seems to 
me that some confusion is likely to 
result if we do not make a few nec- 
essary distinctions. In the days when 
students were initiated into the Latin 
language in this way, they began, as 
Sister correctly states, at the age of 
five, six, or seven. Having begun 
conversational Latin at this early age, 
they were gradually introduced to 
the reading of easy Latin until 
eventually they were able to read the 
classics. Sister writes: “As for the 
study of the classics, not until stu- 
dents had been speaking Latin in 
school constantly for four to six 
years were they introduced to the 
great Latin authors.” Well and good. 
But the conclusion from this should 
be that if we began teaching con- 
versational Latin in the early primary 
grades, by the time the student 
reached the freshman year of high 
school, he would be ready to read 
the classical authors. Perhaps we 
should advocate such a course of ac- 
tion. But this is not what is being 
done, and, if we view the matter 
realistically, we must admit that it 
will not become the practice in the 
foreseeable future. 

To advocate the conversational ap- 
proach in our present system (with 
students beginning Latin at the age 
of fourteen or thereabouts) because 
youngsters of centuries gone by 
learned Latin in this way is, I believe, 
going beyond the premises. If it takes 
four or five years to get around to 
reading the Latin authors with this 
method, we are right back where we 
started, and maybe a few steps 
farther back. When would our stu- 
dents ever reach the point of reading 
real Latin under this system? Sister 
Rosamond seemingly clinches the 
argument: “What Latin teacher, 
moreover, who has introduced even 
a modicum of Latin conversation in 
her classes has not observed an en- 
tirely new and different kind of en- 
thusiasm toward Latin study?” I am 
sure that enthusiasm can be engen- 
dered through the introduction of 
some conversational Latin. It is good 
to work up enthusiasm. But let us 
not forget that enthusiasm is not the 
same thing as knowledge. The mere 
fact that a student can mouth a few 
Latin phrases is not a guarantee that 
he knows very much about the lan- 
guage. Besides, there is the danger 
that he delude himself into thinking 
he has made wonderful progress when 
all he can do is in parrot fashion re- 
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peat a few stock phrases concerned 
with trivialities, when he really 
should be delving into the profund- 
ities of the great Roman writers. 


In conclusion, I would like to 
allude to another obvious point of 
disagreement between the authors of 
these two articles. Dr. Withers de- 
cries the “unhealthily indulgent foot- 
notes” that “leave little or nothing 
for the students to decide.” Sister 
Rosamond, on the other hand, ad- 
vocates the use of parallel translations 
of the text being read. My experience 
would call for a middle course. I 
think that students do need a good 
deal of help in the form of copious 
notes, although obviously such help 
can be excessive. On the other hand, 
to furnish students with a ready-made 
translation is simply to cater to the 
innate laziness of the typical student. 

The task of examination and ap- 
praisal and reappraisal must go on 
and on. The teaching of Latin can 
be improved, and it must be im- 
proved. We need to face the facts. 
There is a tremendous challenge. 1, 
too, would like to see the discussion 
continue. 


ef 


VERSE-WRITING 
CONTEST 

Tue CrassicaL OvutLook will this 
year again conduct a Verse-Writing 
Contest. Any high-school or college 
student may enter this contest pro- 
vided he is this year studying Latin, 
Greek, or classical civilization under 
a teacher who is a member of the 
American Classical League. Certifi- 
cates of honorable mention will be 
awarded to the writers of all verses 
chosen for publication. 


Entries may be in English, Latin, 
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or Greek; themes must be drawn 
from classical literature or mythol- 
ogy, or from classical antiquity in the 
broader sense. Only original poems 
may be submitted—not translations 
from ancient authors. verses 
which have already been published— 
even in a school paper—are eligible. 

Each poem entered must be sub- 
mitted on a separate sheet of paper, 
and bear the full names of the stu- 
dent and of his teacher, as well as 
the name and address of his school 
or college. Entries will not be re- 
turned; and the winning verses are 
to become the property of the Ameri- 
can Classical League. The decisions 
of the Editorial Board of Tue C1as- 
sIcAL OurtLook shall be final. 

Entries should be sent to the Edi- 
tor, Professor Konrad Gries, Queens 
College, Flushing 67, N. Y.; they 
must be mailed in time to reach him 
by February 1, 1962. Announcement 
of the results of the Contest will be 
made in the May, 1962, issue. 


ACL LATIN WORKSHOP 


Members and friends of the Ameri- 
can Classical League will note with 
interest the authorization by the 
League Council of a new service to 
Latin teachers, a Latin Workshop to 
be conducted from June 25 through 
July 13, 1962, at Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio, under the direction of 
Professor Henry C. Montgomery, the 
League’s Secretary- Treasurer and 
Business Manager of THe 
Ovttoox. The Workshop is to begin 
at the conclusion of the 1962 Latin 
Institute, already scheduled for June 
21-23. Attendance will carry three or 
six semester hours of undergraduate 
or graduate credit, as appropriate. 

Watch for further announcements. 
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LETTERS FROM 
OUR READERS 


ENROLLMENTS UP 

From Youngstown University, Mrs. 
Elizabeth B. Morgan reports “amaz- 
ing increases in Latin students in the 
high schools in this vicinity.” Her 
own department “now has twelve 
Latin majors with almost as many 
taking a teaching minor. Almost all 
of the majors take two years of 
Greek. We wonder if this remarkable 
interest in the classics is nationwide.” 


QUO VADIMUS? 

The . following trenchant remarks 
come from Samuel A. Goldberg, of 
the Hicksville (N. Y.) Senior High 
School: 

“As a teacher of Latin of many 
years’ experience who was brought 
up on the Classical Investigation, 
who firmly believes in the disciplin- 
ary and cultural values which that 
Investigation claimed for Latin if 
consciously aimed at, and who likes 
to believe that he has hit that mark 
with his students much more often 
than he has missed, I am puzzled 
and even alarmed by recent trends 
in the teaching of Latin. Ergo my 
question: Quo vadimus? : 

“I have puzzled over the radical 
approaches of Father Most’s ‘Natural 
Method’ and over Professor Sweet’s 
‘Structural Approach’ texts. The 
former must be dismissed as impos- 
sible for public-school use because 
its text comes largely from the Old 
and the New Testaments; the latter 
seems aimed at superior students in 
a college classroom, certainly not at 
our average public-school scholars. 

“I have fumed over Charles Jenny’s 
re-treaded Smith and Thompson and 
Scudder anachronisms, prettied up 
in new-type face with clumps of un- 
related pictures thrown in here and 
there, but basically the same out- 
dated Latin texts whose approach to 
the teaching of Latin was roundly 
condemned by the Classical Investi- 
gation over a generation ago. 

“But what has bothered me most 
has been the amazing lack of ac- 
quaintance on the part of many of 
my colleagues with the excellent rec- 
ommendations of the Classical In- 
vestigation. Perhaps their publication, 
even in summation, in THe CLassica. 
OvtLook would help all of us Latin 
teachers to know the answer to my 
question above. When we do, | am 
sure Latin will grow ever stronger, 
its teachers surer of their goals, and 
its students more aware of those 
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wonderful disciplinary and cultural 
values that have kept this ‘dead’ lan- 
guage extraordinarily alive.” 


ie 


THE JCL PROGRAM 


By Ricuarp S. Pace 

(Editor’s Note: The following statement 
from one who but recently played an im- 
portant part in the activities of the na- 
tional Junior Classical League will be of 
interest to all the friends of this thriving 
organization. Mr. Page, a graduate of Web- 
ster Groves [Mo.] High School and of 
Oberlin College, has just received the Mas- 
ter of Public Affairs degree from Princeton 
University, and is now studying for the 
Ph.D. in Politics at the same institution.) 
N THE summer of 1954, when I 
traveled to San Antonio for the 
first national JCL convention, I had 
very little idea of what the Junior 
Classical League was all about. I was 
interested mainly in the trip and in 
meeting other high-school students 
from all parts of the country. Three 
days after my arrival I was elected 
National President; a year later I 
supervised the second convention, in 
Cedar Falls; six years after that I am 
offered a chance to reflect on the 
JCL program and the study of Latin. 
It didn’t take much time in San 
Antonio to realize several important 
things about JCL: that it was a large 
and representative organization, that 
its members—while liking the trip to 
Texas, basking in the hospitality they 
found there, and enjoying new 
friends—were bright and serious, and 
that their interest in and concern for 
furthering the advancement and 
knowledge of Latin and the classics 
was deep and abiding. After attend- 
ing three national conventions, as 
well as state conventions in Missouri, 
Indiana, lowa, and New Jersey, it is 
easy for me to see also that the JCL 
program attracts teenagers for intel- 
lectual and educational purposes as 
well as for social ones. The JCL pro- 
gram offers high-school students an 
exciting opportunity to meet like- 
minded students from all the states, 
to discover more of their customs 
and attitudes, to exchange with them 
information and views on any num- 
ber of topics, especially the study of 
Latin and the promotion of JCL and 
the classics, and to share with intel- 
ligent colleagues a commitment to 
learning. That this sharing often 
takes place in informal and social 
ways at conventions where students 
enjoy themselves does not lessen the 
gain which all participants receive. 
It seems to me that, when one has 
fun at the same time, the exchange of 
ideas and the co-operative effort to 
advance the knowledge of classical 
affairs become all the more attractive. 


Having finished college and being 
at the start of my third year of gradu- 
ate study, I am now in a better posi- 
tion to recognize the attractiveness 
of studying Latin. The discipline and 
the method of learning a difficult 
subject, as well as the substantive 
knowledge of important literature, 
which the high-school student ac- 
quires in his Latin class, are especially 
useful in almost any more formal 
education that the student takes on. 
It is beneficial to the student who 
finishes his formal education soon 
after high school too, for the study 
of Latin has helped him train his 
mind for other mental exercise. It 
has, as I said, enriched his knowledge 
of history and literature as well. 

To sum up, I think JCL and the 
study of Latin means several things, 
all important, to teenagers: good 
times with their fellows, increased 
understanding of social and educa- 
tional activities of various JCL pro- 
grams that other students have 
created, and greater precision in their 
thinking as well as a much greater 
appreciation of classical civilization. 
Surely the experiences in Latin classes 
and JCL conventions, and the en- 
during friendships made there, are 
not easily forgotten either by JCL 
members. 

ADDENDUM 
By Rosert O. Fink 
Kenyon College 
L. CARR’s delightful “Those 
. Latin Verb Forms in -nd-” 

(Tue Crassicat Out.ook, April, 1960, 
pp- 73-75) needs no encomia. The 
lucidity, wit, good sense, and fresh- 
ness of his discussion of these forms 
are obvious to anyone. Of particular 
worth is his demonstration that the 
adjective in -nd- is hardly a true 
participle and certainly does not pos- 
sess future tense. What it does have, 
as Carr shows, is aspect, or a set of 
aspects, though he does not use that 
term himself. And of course his sug- 
gestions for teaching these forms are 
valuable, as always. 

This note is a mere supplement to 
his study; but it seems worth while 


to call attention to other values of - 


the forms in question besides Carr’s 
“participle of propriety,” “gerundive 
phrase,” and gerund. One meaning 
in particular of the adjective in -nd- 
deserves more notice because it is a 
meaning which could (there is no 
way to be sure) have given rise to 
the so-called passive periphrastic. I 
refer to the use of this adjective to 
express purpose, not in phrases of 
the familiar ad urbem capiendam 
type, but something different. 
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Carr refers to this use without 
discussing it; and Allen and Green- 
ough make mention of it (New Latin 
Grammar, sec. 500, 4), but their de- 


scription is too restrictive: “After 
verbs signifying to give, deliver, agree 
for, have, receive, undertake, demand, 
a gerundive in agreement with the 
object is used to express purpose.” 
Three examples from Cicero follow, 
one each with conducere, habere, and 
curare, and a footnote lists twenty- 
seven Latin verbs with which this 
construction is found. This statement 
does cover a very large number of 
instances. A_ striking example is 
Dido’s speech in Aeneid 4.600-602: 
“Non potui .../.. . ipsum absumere 
ferro / Ascanium patriisque epulan- 
dum ponere mensis?” (“. . . and put 
him on his father’s table to be ban- 
queted upon”). But the same mean- 
ing is found with the objects of 
verbs not in Allen and Greenough’s 
list: “ mihi se . videndam / 
... obtulit . . ./ alma parens” (Aen. 
2.589-591 — “my bountiful mother 
presented herself to me to be seen”); 
“sed puerum est ausus Romam portare 
docendum” (Horace, Sat. 1.6.76 — 
“but he dared to carry the boy to 
Rome to be taught”); “Pauper amet 
caute, timeat maledicere pauper / 
multaque divitibus non patienda fe- 
rat” (Ovid, Ars am. 2. 167-168— 
“Let the poor man love cautiously; 
to speak ill words let the poor man 
fear and let him bear many things 
which are not for the rich to bear’). 
And it is found with the nominative 
as well: “Non mihi venistis, Semele 
Ledeve, docendae” (ibid., 3.251— 
“Not to me did you come, Semele or 
Leda, to be taught”; cf. 255). From 
these last it is no step at all to Car- 
thago delenda est—Carthage exists 
for the purpose of being destroyed; 
it is there to be destroyed, therefore 
it must or ought to be destroyed. 
Such instances as mzulta divitibus 
non patienda of course border upon 
and pass over into the necessitative 
sense found in “perfide Demophoon 
et nunc deflende puellis” (Cul. 133— 
“traitorous Demophoon and now to 
be bewailed, needing to be bewailed, 
so far as girls are concerned”), and 
this in turn into Carr’s “-worthy” 
category: “Ast ipsam miserandus 
avem contingere ferro /non_ valuit” 
(Aen. §.509-510—“But the bird her- 
self the to-be-pitied man [who must 
be pitied, who ought to be pitied, 
worthy of being pitied] was unable 
to touch with the steel’); “nec te, 
iuvenis memorande, silebo” (ibid., 
10.793—"nor you, young man to be 
mentioned [who must be named, 
worthy of remembrance], will I pass 
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over in silence”). These three senses 
can hardly be separated in “. . . aliis 
post me memoranda relinquo” (Geor. 
4.148—“to others after me things to 
be mentioned [which ought to be 
mentioned, worthy of mention] | 
leave”). 

Similarly, “participle of pro- 
priety” overlaps purely adjectival 
meanings and then fades out to leave 
only the equivalent of an imperfec- 
tive participle or an adjective in -bil-. 
(Cf. Carr, p. 74, col. 3.) In “Quid 
memorandum aeque Baccheia dona 
tulerunt?” (Geor. 2.454) memoran- 
dum can equally well mean “deserv- 
ing to be called to mind,” or 
“worthy of mention,” or “memor- 
able,” or any combination of these; 
and in “horrendum et dictu video 
mirabile monstrum” (Aen. 3.26; cf. 
7.78) horrendum, though it retains 
its “deserving” force, is paired with 
mirabile in construction. But in 
Aeneid 8. 564-565 it is construed di- 
rectly with the ablative supine, ex- 
actly as if it were the adjective hor- 
rible: “nascenti cui tres animas Fero- 
nia mater, / horrendum dictu, dederat 

(“to whom as he was being 
born his mother Feronia, a thing to 
be shuddered at in the saying [hor- 
rible to say], had given three lives”). 


The sense of the adjective in -nd- 
which appears indistinguishable from 
that of the imperfective participle is 
well illustrated by Carr’s example (p. 
74, col. 1, of his article) from Cic- 
ero: “Quo senatus consulto recitato, 
cum ... populus plausum meo no- 
mine recitando dedisset, contionem 
habui” (Ad Aft. 3.21—in Carr's 
translation, “Which decree of the 
senate having-been-read-aloud, when 
the people had given applause at my 
name being-read-aloud, | held a pub- 
lic meeting”). Nor is the sense, it 
would seem, invariably passive. Con- 
sider the following: “triginta magnos 
volvendis mensibus orbes / imperio 
explebit . . .” (Aen. 1.269-270 — 
“Thirty great cycles with rolling 
months will he fill up with his rule”; 
cf. 9.7), and “Quis magis optato 
queat esse beatior aevo/ quam qui 
mente procul pura sensuque pro- 
bando / non avidas agnovit opes nec 
tristia bella” (Cul. 79-81—‘*Who can 
be happier in a more hoped-for age 
than he who in retirement with a 
pure mind and approving reason and 
taste claims as his own _ neither 
greedy wealth nor gloomy wars?”). 

Finally, this adjective in -nd- some- 
times appears to have a_ causative 
force: “Hic quondam, morbo caeli 
miseranda coorta est / tempestas . 
(Geor. 3.478-479—"“Here once on a 
time a season to-be-pitied arose with 


a sickness of the sky”) and “. . . ta- 
bida membris / corrupto caeli tractu 
miserandaque venit / arboribusque sa- 
tisque lues . . .” (Aen. 3.137-139—"A 
pestilence wasting and to-be-pitied 
came with a corruption of the region 
of the sky upon their members and 
on the trees and sown crops”). Here 
the tempestas and the lues are not 
miseranda in the sense of deserving 
to be pitied but because they make 
something else pitiable. 

Most of the foregoing examples 
are from Vergil; but they can all be 
paralleled from other sources. And 
the object of all such work as this 
is not to be an end in itself but to 
give greater precision, depth, and 
richness to our understanding and 
appreciation of Latin authors. Quod 
est semper desiderandum! 

A PANEL OF PRESIDENTS 


(Editor’s Note: We take pleasure in pre- 
senting to our readers the statements read 
at the opening session of the 1961 Latin In- 
stitute of the American Classical League by 
a panel consisting of the League’s four liv- 
ing past presidents (or their representatives) 
and by the present head of the League. 
These remarks appear here in a form 
adapted for publication. President Latimer’s 
statement is substantially the one he sub- 
mitted in June, 1961, to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare and the 
House Special Subcommittee on Education.) 


W. L. CARR 

I recently received a letter from a 
gentleman, now living in Florida, 
who after thirty-six years in business 
had decided to go back to his first 
love — the teaching of high-school 
Latin. He wanted help in finding a 
beginner’s textbook which, as_ he 
stated it, “puts first things first.” I 
knew what he meant: putting the 
first declension in the first spot in 
the first lesson. Back to Latin after 
thirty-six years! Back to nineteen 
hundred and twenty-five—scarcely a 
textbook is still alive. However, I 
was able to refer him to a beginner’s 
book, with a copyright date of 1953, 
which still does just that. It puts first 
things first—as the reviser and the 
publisher see first things. Back to 
1925! That was the year following 
the publication of the Report of the 
Classical Investigation, with its de- 
tailed recommendations as to objec- 
tives, content, and method for each 
of the four years of a high-school 
Latin course. 

The Report was no arm-chair prod- 
uct. It was the result of a three-year 
co-operative effort of literally thou- 
sands of persons under the general 
leadership of Dean Andrew F. West, 
Founding Father and first president 
of the American Classical League. 
The Report did not so much create 
trends as give impetus and nation- 
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wide publicity to trends which had 
been in operation a decade or more, 
and its recommendations were based 
on statistical studies, on a multitude 
of tests, and on the opinions of thou- 
sands of teachers, students, and 
former students of Latin. 


One immediate result of the Re- 
port was the establishment of the 
Service Buresu to help implement 
some of the more revolutionary 
recommendations. Another result was 
a radical revision of the procedures 
of the College Entrance Examination 
Board. Then textbook publishers be- 
gan to co-operate with new books 
and the revision of books previously 
published. This process continues 
and presumably will continue. 

Some of the recent publications 
have gone far beyond anything con- 
templated by the compilers and 
sponsors of the Report. 


One of the changes recommended 
especially for elementary books was 
the addition of much teaching ma- 
terial, in English, in the areas which 
the Report designates as “historical- 
cultural” —an addition which had 
been almost unanimously recom- 
mended to the investigating com- 
mittee by teachers, students, and the 
general public. Another addition 
which was also strongly urged was 
more and better practice in “word 
study.” Another recommended change 
in content (with its implications for 
method) was a sharp increase in the 
amount of connected Latin reading 
material. To make possible all these 
additions in content the committee 
considered it necessary to make the 
really radical recommendation that 
“elementary Latin” be extended into 
the third semester by the postpone- 
ment of certain important blocks of 
teaching material, notably the forms 
and uses of the subjunctive. I say the 
committee considered it necessary to 
postpone these blocks of material be- 
cause a study completed earlier had 
shown that, year after year, students 
were putting more time into their 
study of Latin than into any other 
subject. An obvious corollary to 
these postponements was the reor- 
ganization of the teaching materials 
for the first two years into a two- 
book series, the second book to con- 
tain a considerable amount of “made” 
or adapted Latin and a_ reduced 
amount of straight Caesar. 


Although most of the publishers 
have preferred evolution to revolu- 
tion, the changes made in our text- 
books during the past thirty-six years 
have added up to an impressive total, 
as any teacher whose experience goes 
back to pre-investigation years can 
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testify. The extent and nature of 
these changes is also obvious to any 
present-day teacher or present-day 
student who has had the opportunity 
to examine a Latin textbook museum, 
such as most teachers of methods 
maintain. Furthermore, anyone, Latin- 
ist or not, can see at a glance some 
of the changes that these thirty-six 
years have produced in size, in cover 
design, in format, in typography, in 
the number and quality of illustra- 
tions, and, significantly, in titles. 
Such a title as Elementary Latin or 
First-Year Latin has almost entirely 
been replaced by such titles as Latin 
for Today (now out of print), Latin 
for Americans, Using Latin, Living 
with the Romans, Latin and the Ro- 
mans, The Living Language. The 
professional Latinist will also note a 
significant change in content and in 
the organization of content in a typi- 
cal lesson, especially in the material 
for the first three semesters. 

The recommendations in the Re- 
port in regard to the Latin content 
of textbooks for the third and fourth 
vears have resulted in the inclusion 
of a large variety of Latin authors 
and a total content that allows the 
teacher a change of diet year after 
year. 

The recommendations of the Re- 
port as to methods of teaching have 
proved to be its most controversial 
portions, as anyone knows who _ has 
been even an inconsistent reader of 
our classical publications or even an 
occasional attendant at professional 
meetings. The compilers and spon- 
sors of the Report agreed that “the 
primary immediate objective in the 
study of Latin is ability to read Latin 
for pleasure or for profit.” Any ar- 
guments, then or now, about methods 
of attaining this objective hinge on 
the meaning of the term “reading 
Latin.” I shall refrain from comment- 
ing on this subject. 

His dictis, quiesco—pro tempore! 


B. L. ULLMAN 

What is the message of the classics 
for our modern life? Much the same 
as it was fifty years ago, though we 
are more alive today to the need of 
presenting that message clearly and 
loudly and effectively than we used 
to be. The message is that modern 
civilization grew out of that of Jeru- 
salem, Athens, and Rome. True, you 
say, but why study Latin and Greek? 
We don't study Hebrew. That shows 
the difficulty of answering our ques- 
tion in a word or even two words. 
We used to argue about the values 
of Greek and Latin. Now, I suppose 
people are pretty much agreed that 


no single value is paramount, but that 
there are many important values. 
Merely the fact that Latin has been 
studied so long is a strong argument 
for continuing it. Do you realize that 
for over 2500 years the study of Latin 
by thousands of students has not been 
interrupted for a single day? An awe- 
inspiring thought. Not floods, nor 
wars, nor earthquakes, nor any other 
cataclysm has been able to stop the 
onward sweep of Latin study. Not 
even the holocaust that scientists pre- 
dict will do so, for I am still an opti- 
mist and do not see the end of the 
world coming in the year 2000 any 
more than it came in the year 1000 
A.D. We have committed the ety- 
mological crime of splitting the atom, 
separating the inseparable, or, as the 
preacher said, unscrewing the inscrut- 
able. At any rate Latin, and Greek 
too, are so much part of our very 
being that it is unthinkable that we 
should abandon them. | have always 
held that to read the ipsissima verba 
of the ancients is far more impressive 
than to read them in English. The 
genius of Shakespeare felt this when 
he had Caesar say, “Et tu, Brute,” 
even if these were not the actual 
words used. Shakespeare made them 
so, and it is sheer pedantry to deny it. 
The untruth is sometimes truer than 
the truth. The classics have innumer- 
able messages for us: literary, histori- 
cal, linguistic, scientific. There are 
few subjects in which some at least of 
the professors do not go back to 
Greece and Rome, whether in ex- 
plaining the technical terms of their 
subject or in dealing with its first be- 
ginnings. All roads lead to Rome and 
Athens. 

The personified Roma might well 
say, “Si monumentum meum requiris, 
circumspice.” That is literally true. 
From the Vergilian Latin on our dol- 
lar bill, adumbrated in Robert Frost’s 
dedicatory poem at President Ken- 
nedy’s inauguration, to the classic fa- 
cade of the town bank, from the Latin 
mottoes of our states and colleges to 
the fundamentally Roman structure 
of our government, taken by the 
Founding Fathers from Polybius and 
Plutarch and Cicero, from the lan- 
guage which we speak to the thoughts 
we think, we are Greeks and Romans. 
The classic spirit is in our genes. 

If we have a real message, there is 
still a place for the classics—or is 
there? President Latimer (whose 
name by a happy omen is just one 
stroke away from and is in fact de- 
rived from “Latiner”) is fighting the 
good fight in trying to get Congress 
to include the classics under the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. How 
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important that fight is was brought 
home to me by a letter I received a 
few days ago from a Latin teacher in 
my state. She wrote: “Latin is being 
removed this year from our local 
curriculum. The Federal supplement 
for spoken languages is the reason for 
the discontinuance of Latin. I am, of 
course, heartsick over it. I started in 
1952 with thirteen students and last 
year we had over four hundred of 
the school’s seven hundred and fifty 
students in the department.” We are 
in danger of losing education in this 
country to the lusiness of education, 
to dollars and no sense at all. 

I am reminded of a letter I received 
recently from Professor A. M. With- 
ers. As you know, he is that valiant 
teacher of Romance languages who 
for many years has been fighting our 
battles for us in scores of articles in 
numerous non-classical periodicals. 
Let me quote him: “Responsibility for 
the failure of the American ‘educated’ 
public in general to have concern for 
the classical languages is perhaps most 
largely that of professors of English, 
secondarily that of teachers of the 
modern foreign languages, and thirdly 
that of the Latinists themselves. The 
last-named have not sought outlets in 
other than the classics journals, and 
so might as well have been altogether 
silent, as far as the thinking of the out- 
side American world is involved.” I 
agree with Professor Withers. The 
professors of English are either indif- 
ferent or actively hostile to the clas- 
sics. The professors of the modern 
foreign languages are busy propa- 
gandizing their stuff and ignore the 
classics. To them “foreign languages” 
means “modern foreign languages.” 
Perhaps they are right: Latin is not 
a foreign language but part of English 
itself, and Greek is not far behind. 
Be it said, however, that, two genera- 
tions ago and more, the professors of 
classics were not very kind to the 
modern languages. Here I wish to 
touch on one other delicate point. 
The Latinist recognizes the greatness 
of Greek literature. It is through Latin 
that Greek became known to the 
Western world. Greek tragedy is en- 
joving a terrific boom, and we rejoice 
that this is so. Still, Latin literature 
has its beauty, too; it is far from being 
a pale reflection of the Greek. Yet 
there are Hellenists, from Gilbert 
Murray down, who disparage Latin 
and thus weaken their own status as 
well as that of the Latinists. Let the 
Hellenist come forth with ringing 
statements in behalf of Latin. Why 
should we expect the teacher of 
French to do so if the teacher of 
Greek does not? 
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Be that as it may, Professor Withers’ 
charge against us is justified: we do 
too little to acquaint the public with 
our wares. To be sure, we do it by 
good teaching, by Latin Week, by the 
Junior Classical League (that Hercules 
who had the strength of a man while 
still in his cradle). Then too, Profes- 
sor Hadas has got into the Saturday 
Evening Post, and Winnie Ille Pu has 
for months been on the best-seller list 
and has even made Life. 


Let us stop for a moment with 
Winnie. Several errors appeared in 
the Latin of the article in Life, not 
all of them attributable to the com- 
positor; for that matter, you will find 
some in Winnie ipse, as a review in 
the Classical World pointed out, and 
in the circular advertising it. It is a 
matter for rejoicing when the fre- 
quent Latin quotations in newspapers 
and magazines are free from errors. 
It is curious how the lay public has 
no inhibitions about quoting Latin. 
whether correct or not, whereas we 
professionals check and double check. 
I came across a book by Carl Mann 
called Air Heraldry, published in 
1944, during the war. The numerous 
air groups had devices and mottoes, 
often in Latin. And what Latin! “Ne 
deficit animus,” “De astra,” “Custos 
libertate,”’ “Vincamus sine timoris,” 
“Primis cum plurimis,” “Viri veni- 
ente,” “Vi sustineo vis,” “Ad usquam 
paratus,” “Pro re neta” (whatever 
that means), “Servitate clarior.”’ These 
are not misprints, for I took them 
from photographic reproductions. 
Discouraging, you say. The framers 
of these mottoes never learned the 
very first principle of Latin, the im- 
portance of endings. Ad astra perve- 
nire conati sunt, sed aspera fuit via. 
Still, bad Latin is better than no Latin 
at all, when it comes to public rela- 
tions. 


And Latin and Greek are definitely 
in the news. Harvard undergraduates 
protested against the dropping of 
Latin from the diploma, and this was 
a serious protest on the part of many, 
not just springtime high spirits. The 
Princeton salutatorian denounced the 
action in vigorous Latin. The Colum- 
bia valedictorian got permission to 
give his address in Latin, for the first 
time in some sixty years: “O miseros 
Harvardianos,” he cried in good Cic- 
eronian tradition. President Kennedy 
wrote a Latin letter to a high-school 
class that had Latinized his inaugural 
address, and Mrs. Kennedy visited 
Greece and saw the performance of 
an ancient Greek play. 

There is an upsurge in the public 
interest in the classics of which we 
should take advantage. If we have a 
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message— as we undoubtedly have— 
we must, all of us, pass that message 
on, not merely among ourselves, but 
to the general public, in any way we 
can devise and put into effect. For 
the continued health of the classics 
steady and increasing efforts in this 
direction are among our most urgent 
professional duties. 


WALTER R. AGARD 

What message do the classics bring 
to modern life? 

Perhaps we should begin by trying 
to picture life in the modern world. 
It is a world in which our country 
has assumed manifold responsibilities 
of world leadership; in which Asia 
and Africa are challenging the tradi- 
tional patterns of Western culture 
(as, before long, Outer Space may 
also challenge them!); in which the- 
oretical and applied science play a 
constantly more dominant role; and 
in which the exacting demands of 
specialization discourage men and 
women from venturing far into wider 
ranges. In such a world can we claim 
that the cultures of ancient Greece 
and Rome have much meaning? How 
can they still be effective on our new 
frontiers? 

We all know affirmative answers 
to these questions. I would like to 
dwell briefly on two that appeal espe- 
cially to me. 

First, the classics assert and elo- 
quently express what have been basic 
ideas in building our Western civili- 
zation. And although we recognize 
and welcome the increasing signifi- 
cance of Asian and African cultures 
in the world scene, we must still main- 
tain our own. Classical literature, art, 
history, and philosophy embody 
many of the values which we most 
cherish. They include confidence in 
the ability of human reason to direct 
living toward good ends; devotion to 
breadth of experience and the inte- 
gration of intellectual, aesthetic, and 
moral values; belief in the dignity of 
the individual and of the responsibil- 
ity of society to him as well as of his 
responsibility to society. These clas- 
sical concepts and the experience 
based on them can serve us today, 
by warning us and guiding us as we 
play our new role of world leadership, 
and by making us more confident and 
broad-gauged (and, perhaps, happier ) 
individuals as we face a world of sti- 
fling over-specialization, of machines 
that master men, and of sterile con- 
formity. 

Second, the classics can bring us 
into contact with the companionship 
we shall need in times that are sure 
to try men’s souls. If we are wise we 
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shall draw on the comfort, encourage- 
ment, and inspiration we can find in 
getting to know heroic men and 
women of the past. And so many such 
people lived in Greece and Rome, and 
still live in what they wrote and did! 

I think we seldom realize how much 
this sort of steadfast friendship can 
mean. The zest which it imparts is 
vividly expressed in the books of 
Freya Stark. A recent one, /n Alex- 
ander’s Path, follows the route east- 
ward of Alexander the Great. “How 
happy I am,” she writes, “to have dis- 
covered Alexander! Would not one 
give most of what one has for the 
chance of meeting such a mind in 
its lifetime? And is the difference so 
great, when the words and deeds are 
there, and only their continued pro- 
duction has come to an end? ... The 
reticences of the living are generally 
greater than those of the dead. The 
element of fear is in them. And the 
happy intimacy, the recognition of 
one spirit with another, is not so fre- 
quent in this world. . . . But to the 
reader who seeks for no response, but 
only to listen, the barriers of time 
are open, the fragments that come 
through are warm with life.” 

“Warm with life!” Yes, our modern 
world has not out-grown the need for 
classical ideas, and we still need the 
comradeship of good and great 
Greeks and Romans: statesmen and 
philosophers, soldiers and poets. They 
are part of our heritage, they belong 
to us. In the difficult days that lie 
ahead we cannot afford to renounce 
their friendship. 


VAN L. JOHNSON 

Most cordial greetings to all my 
friends at the 1961 Latin Institute! 
This is the first meeting which I have 
missed in many years; Wilbert Carr 
can give you the exact tally. I am ex- 
cusing myself this time on the plausi- 
ble grounds that I shall be disembark- 
ing at Naples when this message is 
read. I shall think of you all as I re- 
visit those sites so dear to Vergil and 
to readers of Vergil. 

I should like to express my sincere 
gratitude for the kind messages sent 
to me on my retirement from the 
presidency of the League. It was an 
exciting and rewarding, though some- 
times exhausting experience to guide 
the affairs of the League during those 
interesting years. | am now trying to 
recoup my energies in order to man- 
age the new Tufts University-Ver- 
gilian Society enterprise at Cumae. In 
preparing for this I have been par- 
ticularly delighted with the inquiries 
from high-school Latin students, 
wanting to know well in advance how 
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to prepare themselves for this college 
vear abroad. Here, | think, is further 
evidence of the remarkable enthusi- 
asm and foresight of America’s Latin 
teachers, for behind each inquiry I 
detect the noble, animated interest of 
some eager Latin teacher. 
Felices estote ommes! 


JOHN F. LATIMER 


Founded in 1919 to promote learn- 
ing and teaching of the classical lan- 
guages, literatures, and civilizations, 
the American Classical League has 
some five thousand members in fifty 
states. Most of the members are high- 
school teachers, but college teachers 
and friends of the classics form a re- 
spectable group within that number. 

Now these five thousand members 
include women but no children. In 
this respect my story differs, if 1 may 
make so bold a comparison, from the 
account in the gospel of Saint Mat- 
thew in which the Master Teacher 
set an all-time record for the eco- 
nomical distribution of aid in the form 
of food to another five thousand. As 
you will recall, they were all men, and 
exclusive of the women and children 
who were also fed but whose number 
was not recorded. 


In contrast with the anonymity of 
those children, about whom subse- 
quent history is so tantalizingly silent, 
the needs of countless American chil- 
dren have been spelled out in some 
detail in recent times. Certain of these 
needs are being met in school districts 
throughout the country, and supple- 
mentary assistance is being provided 
under the various titles of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act passed 
by the United States Congress in 1958. 


With the principles and general 
provisions of that bill the American 
Classical League was in complete ac- 
cord. It did note with some concern, 
however, that the provisions of Title 
Ill were restricted to the fields of 
mathematics, science, and modern for- 
eign languages, and those of Title VI 
to modern foreign languages. It notes 
with concern now that amendments 
being contemplated would add only 
Physical Fitness to Title III and only 
English to Title VI. 

Neither the American Classical 
League nor the Junior Classical 
League of eighty thousand high- 
school students undervalues the im- 
portance for American students of 
physical fitness and a sound knowl- 
edge of English. The two Leagues do 
suggest, however, that physical fitness 
depends primarily on proper pro- 
gramming by public schools rather 
than on financial support by the Fed- 
eral Government. They suggest fur- 


ther that the addition of classical lan- 
guages to Titles IIl and VI would 
greatly strengthen the teaching of 
English. In this connection, | may 
quote Dr. Mason Gross, President of 
Rutgers University. 

In an address to 2600 teachers and 
administrators of private secondary 
and elementary schools he recom- 
mended a revival of the study of 
Latin in secondary schools as a means 
of giving students a better sense of 
values and a more thorough ground- 
ing in English (New York Times, 
Sunday, March 5, 1961). In com- 
menting on the address and the prob- 
lems it so clearly stated, an editorial 
in the Washington Evening Star re- 
ferred to a survey which found that 
the great majority of the nation’s edu- 
cators, particularly heads of univer- 
sities, law schools, and technological 
institutions, advised all high-school 
students to study as much Latin as 
possible, and some Greek too. In their 
opinion Latin was an “invaluable tool 
of higher learning and a prime aid 
to the individual in terms of such 
things as disciplining the mind, learn- 
ing how to think, becoming fluent 
in the modern Romance languages, 
employing English with grace and 
precision, and generally enriching the 
content of one’s life.” 


The opinion expressed by Dr. 
Gross and epitomized in the editorial 
is shared by countless American stu- 
dents and their parents. The most re- 
cent figures show that in the fall of 
1958 there were approximately 620, 
ooo students of Latin in the public 
high schools of this country. It is sig- 
nificant that even in this period of 
emphasis on so-called practical sub- 
jects the study of Latin, second only 
to that of Spanish, has kept pace with 
rising enrollments. Between 1949 and 
1958 the number of students in grades 
g-12 in the public high schools in- 
creased 46.4%. Latin students in those 
grades increased 46.5%! Between 1954 
and 1958 the total number increased 
30.2%; that of the Latin students, 
36.2%! Although no data have been 
available since 1958, it is estimated 
that Latin students in public high 
schools now number approximately 
three quarters of a million! If our past 
history is a reasonably safe guide, it 
may be said with assurance that from 
their number will come many of the 
nation’s leading citizens in business, 
government, science, education, and 
all the other callings that make up 
American life. 


To strengthen the study and teach- 
ing of Latin the two Leagues, Mater 
et Filia or, if you prefer, Pater et Fi- 
lius, believe would be a wise invest- 
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ment for the future and another step 
toward the pursuit of excellence. 

At the same time, although the 
Leagues’ natural and primary concern 
is for teachers and students of Latin 
and Greek, they would not promote 
that concern at the expense of the 
other academic and basic subjects. 
The American Classical League has 
long recognized that academic and in- 
tellectual disciplines are not mutually 
exclusive or antagonistic but on the 
contrary mutually related and supple- 
mentary. The history of education in 
this country shows that since the 
early nineteenth century science, 
mathematics, and foreign languages, 
particularly Latin, have flourished to- 
gether. It also shows that after history 
and English entered the curriculum a 
bit later these five subject-matter 
fields constituted what might be 
called the Pentateuch of secondary 
education. 


The American Classical League 
states as its firm conviction that the 
education of competent teachers in 
these five broad areas of knowledge 
is the imperative need of these times. 
To meet this compelling need the 
League urges that provisions for 
strengthening instruction in classical 
languages, English, and history be 
added to Titles III and VI of the 
National Defense Education Act of 
1961. 

A few months ago a small book 
was published under the winsome title 
of Winnie Ille Pu. It is still on the 
best-seller list. How is it that A. A. 
Milne’s classic has also become a clas- 
sic in Latin dress? Granted that some 
of its appeal may be due to pseudo- 
cultural hypocrisy, the real reason for 
most readers goes far deeper than that. 
In the words of a review written in 
Latin and published in the Evening 
Star (Dec. 25, 1960), “Pui autem fa- 
bulae Latine redditae praesertim com- 
mendandae sunt cum universales sint 
et supra temporis ac loci fines.” 


If this may be said about Winnie 
Ille Pu, how much more meaningfully 
may it be said of those ancient classics 
which have been studied, learned, and 
loved by more Americans living today 
than the classics of any other foreign 
tongue and which form, as the poet 
Horace said of his own writings, 
“monumentum aere perennius.” 

The enduring classics of Greece 
and Rome have formed an important 
staple in America’s educational diet 
since colonial days. They have be- 
come part and parcel not only of 
Western civilization but of the civili- 
zation that is distinctly American. 
They are living documents of the 
humanistic tradition that must be 
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preserved for this and future genera- 
tions of Americans by study and cul- 
tivation of the noble ancient tongues 
in which they were written. 


BOOK NOTES 


The Greek State. By Victor Ehren- 
berg. New York: Barnes & Noble, 
1960. Pp. vii plus 280. $7.00. 

The book under consideration is 
the English version of a work pub- 
lished several years ago in German 
which was itself a revision of an essay 
that first appeared in 1932. It is an- 
other example of the splendid results 
for scholarship of the British hospital- 
ity extended to German classicists. 

The Greek State is a meaty book 
which requires intensive reading. It is 
also a scholarly one: there are 24 
pages of closely printed documentary 
notes and a 13-page index. The author 
examines successively “The Origins 
of the Greek States,” “The Polis,” 
“Federations of States and the Federal 
State,” and, finally, “The Hellenistic 
State.” In each case he proceeds from 
an analysis of “basic leer such as 
territory and population to a detailed 
discussion of such aspects of govern- 
ment as citizenship, political structure, 
and functions, including religion, law, 
the armed forces, and finance. The 
reader gains not merely as complete a 
picture as contemporary knowledge 
permits of ancient Greek political 
forms at the several stages of their 
development, but also a sweeping 
sense of this development, from the 
period of the early migrations to that 
in which the great monarchies that 
succeeded Alexander’s empire were 
ready to make way for that of Au- 
gustus. At the center of the treatment 
lies the Polis, whose citizen “in his 
voluntary and unquestioned devotion 
to the state . . . represented Greek 
man in his perfection” (p. 91). 

One is grateful to the publishers for 
making this originally British publica- 
tion available in this country. 

G. 


The Torch. By Wilder Penfield. Bos- 
ton and Toronto: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1960. Pp. xiv plus 370. 
$4.75. 

Diplomats, retired seamen, college 
professors—it seems that all the world 
wants to write historical fiction about 
classical antiquity. The Torch is by a 
physician, and a distinguished one: a 
former Director of the Montreal 
Neurological Institute, a former Presi- 
dent of both the Royal College of 
Physicians and Surgeons of Canada 
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and of the American Neurological 
Society, and the holder of half a 
dozen other honors. Dr. Penfield is 
also a traveler with a keen eye, a good 
scholar who knows the right sources 
and authorities to consult, a not un- 
skillful teller of tales, and, above all, 
an enthusiast for the genius of the an- 
cient Greeks. The result of this un- 
usual combination of traits is an ab- 
sorbing romance flavored with a seri- 
ous attempt to reconstitute the per- 
sonality and the teachings of Hippo- 
crates of Cos. The plot—essentially 
the story of how Hippocrates won 
the hand of Daphne, the daughter of 
his fellow Asclepiad, Euryphon of 
Cnidus—is perhaps a bit thin, and the 
love story a bit trite; the introduction 
of Empedocles is a bit contrived, and 
the insertion of large excerpts from 
the Corpus Hippocraticum not always 
smoothly joined; tea is served on page 
175, Pausanias becomes “Pausanius” in 
the notes on page 350, and on page 243 
Chiron teaches Asclepius the “heel- 
ing” art. What matters is the glowing 
evocation of island life in the fifth 
century, recreated with unobtrusive 
authenticity (two superb maps help 
a great deal); the depiction of Greek 
medical science in its brilliant begin- 
nings; and, above all, the convincing 
and ennobling portrait of the ideal 
physician. Dr. Penfield is to be con- 
gratulated and thanked for a fine 
novel that could have been written 
only by a medical man with the vis- 
ion of a poet. 

—K. G. 


Clouds of Aristophanes. Newly Trans- 
lated from the Greek by Robert 
Henning Webb. Charlottesville, 
Va.: University of Virginia Press, 
1960. Pp. 116. Cloth, $4.00; paper- 
back, $2.00. 

Masters of Ancient Comedy. Edited 
and Translated by Lionel Casson. 
New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1960. Pp. ix plus 424. $5.95. 
The two volumes under discussion 

are welcome additions to the growing 

list of attempts to recreate the verse 
of the Greek and Roman playwrights 
in contemporary American English. 

At the time of his death, Professor 

Webb (1882-1952), of the University 

of Virginia, had completed the trans- 

lation of nine Aristophanic comedies, 
of which The Clouds is the first to be 
published. Remarkably — successful 
both in its adherence to the Greek 
text and meters and in its modernity, 
it compares favorably with the lyric- 
ism and sparkle of the famous version 
by Benjamin Bickley Rogers. It is to 
be hoped that the literary executors 
will not delay with the publication of 
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the remaining eight translations by 
Professor Webb. 

Professor Casson, of New York 
University, and well known for his 
The Ancient Mariners (see THe Cias- 
sicAL OutLook XXXVII, November, 
1959, P- 20), is interested in illustrat- 
ing the whole range of Greek and 
Roman comedy. One may be sur- 
prised at the inclusion of only one 
play by Aristophanes (Acharnians), 
whereas Menander is represented not 
merely by the recently discovered 
Dyskolos (here entitled The Grouch) 
but also by the fragments of The 
Woman of Samos, The Arbitration, 
and She Who Was Shorn; on the 
other hand, it is a blessing to have all 
of Menander translated between two 
covers. One can hardly quarrel with 
the choice of Roman comedies: Mos- 
tellaria and Rudens, Phormio and 
Adelphoe. 

Unlike Webb, Casson has translated 
(or rather, paraphrased) his plays 
mainly into prose, reserving verse for 
the lyrics found in Aristophanes and 
Plautus. The result is a much racier 
language than Webb achieved — or 
desired. The comparison called for 
here is with Professor Frank O. Cop- 
ley’s recent translations of the same 
Roman plays in “The Library of Lib- 
eral Arts.” In general, G opley’ s use of 
the vernacular is more consistently 
natural, but both versions read (and 
would, probably, sound) like current 
spoken English. Neither translator, 
unfortunately, is a poet, so that the 
Plautine lyrics are the least satisfac- 
tory portion in each case; the same 
holds true for the choral portions of 
Casson’s Acharnians. 

Both new translations provide the 
reader with explanatory footnotes 
(Webb’s are both more abundant and 
more scholarly) and ample stage di- 
rections (here Casson is more explicit 
and helpful). In addition, the antho- 
logy contains some twenty pages of 
historical and appreciative comment, 
which increase its value both for in- 
dependent study and for classroom 
use. 

—kK. G. 


The Sense of History in Greek and 
Shakespearean Drama. By Tom F. 
Driver. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. Pp. ix plus 231. 
$5.00. 

“The roots of popular drama go 
deep into cultural presuppositions. In 
addition to entertainment the theater 
provides enactments which represent 
to the audience something of the peo- 
ple’s deepest understanding of itself. 
Since the drama is a performed art, 
portraying actions that take place in 
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time, it will, at its artistic heights, rep- 

resent the culture’s understanding of 
the temporal world. That is to say, it 
will reflect the historical conscious- 
ness’ (p. 211). 

It is the purpose of the book under 
consideration to demonstrate the 
thesis summarized in this quotation by 
a comparative study of selected Greek 
and Shakespearean plays. 


After a series of chapters analyzing 
first the concepts “drama” and “his- 
tory,” then the types of “historical 
consciousness” prevalent ameng the 
ancient Greeks and in the Judeo- 
Christian tradition, and lastly “The 
Problem of Dramatic Form,” four sets 
of plays are studied at length: Aeschy- 
lus’ Persians and Richard III, the Ores- 
teia and Hamlet, Sophocles’ Oedipus 
Tyrannus and Macbeth, and Euri- 
pides’ Alcestis and The W inter’s Tale. 
Briefly put, the conclusions reached 
are that “In the Greek, the action 
involves a movement from the tem- 
poral to the non-temporal; that is, 
from event to knowledge,” but that 
“In Shakespeare . . . , the action is one 
which moves from knowledge to 
event, or rather from event to knowl- 
edge to new event, and such revela- 
tions as there are come about through 
the power of later events to fulfill and 
clarify earlier ones” (p. 203); that 
“Because the tendency of Greek 
drama is to move from event to 
knowledge, because it is driven by a 
desire to envision the order behind 
the chaotic flux, because its action is 
predominantly external, and above all 
because it tends to escape from time 
into the supposedly firmer realities of 
law and power, for these reasons its 
action is depicted as limited and fi- 
nite” (p. 206), but that “In Shakes- 
peare the future is open. It contains 
the possibility of the new, both as a 
result of action which man may take 
and as result of growth and the pro- 
vidential shaping of events which lie 
outside man’s control” (p. 204); and 
that “Where the concern of man is 
with the universal structures of real- 
ity, tragedy can reach no greater 
height nor profundity than it at- 
tained in fifth-century Athens,” 
whereas “Shakespearean man is em- 
bedded in the ambiguities and moral 
demands of history, while the Shakes- 
pearean dramatic action seeks its reso- 
lution in the fulfilling events of time” 
(p. 211). 

The author is Assistant Professor of 
Christian Theology at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary and drama critic for 
the Christian Century. He is also at 
home in ancient Greek, and the or- 
iginal text is frequently quoted. (The 
numerous errors, both in the Greek 


and in the German _ occasionally 
drawn upon, are probably to be at- 
tributed to the printer’s inadequacy, 
to judge from other recent products 
of the same press; on the other hand, 
it must be the author who, on page 
112, converts Xerxes and Atossa, ioe 
son and mother, to husband and wife. ) 
The eight-page bibliography attests 
his control over the pertinent critical 
literature: Greek, Elizabethan, and 
Biblical. In addition to the tools of 
scholarship, the author brings to bear 
upon his subject a thoughtful and per- 
ceptive mind. The result is an impres- 
sive work, clearly organized, abund- 
antly illustrated and documented, and 
of great interest to the classicist as 
well as to the lover of drama in gen- 
eral. Beyond these, it will be of value 
to the student of cultural phenomena 
as revelations of the development of 
the human mind. 

—K. G. 
Hrotsvitha: The Theatricality of Her 

Plays. By Sister Mary Marguerite 

Butler, R.S.M. New York: Philoso- 

phical Library, 1960. Pp. xviii plus 

234. $6.00. 

No one who has studied the plays 
of Terence is unfamiliar with the 
name of Hrotsvitha, the nun of 
Gandersheim, whose six Christian 
dramas were composed for those 
tenth-century people “qui licet alia 
gentilium spernant, Terrentii tamen 
fingmenta frequentius lectitant et, 
dum dulcedine sermonis delectantur, 
nefandarum notitia rerum maculan- 
tur,”- with the express purpose “quo 
eodem dictationis genere quo turpia 
lascivarum incesta feminarum recita- 
bantur laudabilis sacrarum castimonia 
virginum iuxta mei facultatem inge- 
nioli celebraretur.”. Few, however, 
will have pursued the matter to the 
point of reading these plays or en- 
quiring under what circumstances 
they were written. 

Sister Mary Marguerite has under- 
taken the task of rehabilitating the 
“Clamor Validus Gandeshemensis,” 
as Hrotsvitha called herself, and of 
demonstrating not only the “theatri- 
cality” of her plays but also the 
likelihood that they were both writ- 
ten to be acted and actually per- 
formed at Gandersheim. She has 
assembled everything that can _pos- 
sibly be known about Hrotsvitha, 
and a great deal more. In fact, her 
book would have been more con- 
vincing had it been pruned of ir- 
relevancies such as the details of 
when and how Gandersheim was 
founded and what its architectural 
vicissitudes have been, of the constant 
repetitions in the form of program- 
matic statements and recapitulations, 
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of the quotations (often needless) 
from foreign scholars quoted in ex- 
tenso and translated (sometimes in- 
correctly) im extenso, etc. On the 
other hand, there is no index, though 
it would have been most helpful to 
have one. Sister is least convincing 
in her literary and dramatic analysis 
of the plays; she is at her best in her 
survey of Hrotsvithan performances 
and scholarship, and in her account 
of her own production of two of the 
plays, Dulcitius and Sapientia, at 
Mercy College in Detroit. 

Sister has done a man-sized job. It 
is to be regretted that she was not 
given better scholarly and editorial 
assistance to avoid such sentences as 
“The art relics which furnished the 
designs for the costumes attribute 
much of their significance to the 
strong, rich colors of the liturgy” (p. 
157) and such errors as the confusion 
between “euphuism” and “euphem- 
ism” (p. 79) and the notion that a 
periocha was a kind of prologue (p. 
119). At the very least, she might 
have been supplied with a competent 
proofreader. 

—K. G. 


AMERICAN CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE 
SERVICE BUREAU 


W. M. SEAMAN, Director 
W. L. CARR, Associate Director 


NOTA BENE 


Please do not send cash through the 
mails. If you send cash and it is lost, we 
cannot fill your order. Please use stamps, 
money orders, or checks. The latter should 
be made oo to the American Classical 
League. If a personal check is used, please 
add 5c for the bank service charge. If you 
— defer payment, please pay within 30 
ays 

rdering ggg be done carefully, by 
number, title, yp (poster, mimeograph, 

phlet, etc.). terial ordered from the 

rvice Bureau is not returnable. After two 
trips by mail the material is likely to be 
too badly damaged for resale; since the 
Service Bureau is a non-profit-making or- 
ganization, it cannot absorb losses such as 
this. Because of the increased cost of post- 
age and handling, please add 25c for an 
oe es from $1.50 to $2.50; over $2.50, 
a 


Please order material at least two weeks 
in advance of the date on which you want 
to use it. In an emergency, indicate which 
items are urgently needed and add 25c for 
special-handling postage. 

The address of the Service Bureau is 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

The Service Bureau has for sale the 


following seasonal material: 
THANKSGIVING 
Mimeographs 
420. A Very Short Account of a Har- 
vest Festival. A Thanksgiving 
Day program. 5¢ 
546. Thanksgiving for Latin. A play 
in English on derivation. 20¢ 
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680.De Die Gratiarum Agendarum. 
A Latin Thanksgiving Day proc- 
lamation and a typical Thanks- 
giving Day dinner menu in Lat- 
In. 5¢ 


MATERIALS FOR CHRISTMAS 
Mimeographs 

103.Some Latin verses from 
known songs. 20¢ 

160.Christmas and the Roman Sat- 
urnalia. 10¢ 

163.Some paragraphs about Christ- 
mas in easy Latin. 5¢ 

236,More about the Saturnalia. 10¢ 

294. Officium Stellae. Liturgical play 
suitable for Christmas. 10¢ 

382. Saturnalia. A Latin play. 15¢ 

388. The origin of the Roman Sat- 
urnalia. 15¢ 

465. Suggestions for a Christmas pro- 
gram by the Latin Department. 
15¢ 

466.A Roman and an American 
Christmas Compared. A play in 
English. 15¢ 

478. Suggestions for Latin Christmas 
cards. 5¢ 

618. Frater Bestiarum. A Christmas 
play with music. 4o¢ 

624.lo Saturnalia. A play in easy 
Latin. 10¢ 

674. Tidings of Great Joy: Christmas 
Tableaux. Four “living pictures” 
with carols and readings from 
the Latin New Testament. 20¢ 

686. The Roman Saturnalia. Repro- 
duced from Tue Crassicat 
Look for December, 1937. 15¢ 

689. Christmas and the Roman Sat- 
urnalia. Reproduced from Tue 
CrassicaL OutLoox for Decem- 
ber, 1938. 15¢ 

690. Some Ancient and Modern Yule- 

tide Customs. Reproduced from 

Tue Crassica, Out.ook for De- 

cember, 1939. 15¢ 

.Christmas and the Epiphany: 

Their Pagan Antecedents. Re- 

produced from Tue CLAssicaL 

OvtLook for December, 1941. 

15¢ 

703.Carmen Feriale. Play in Latin 
based on Dickens’ “Christmas 
Carol.” Reproduced from the 
Classical Journal for October, 
1958. 15¢ 

706.Christmas Gifts and the Gift 
Bringer. Reproduced from Tue 
CrassicaL OutLook for Decem- 
ber, 1940. 15¢ 
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Latin and Greek Christmas Cards 
Price, with matching envelope, 10¢ 
each; $1.00 for 12 in any assortment. 
A. A descending angel adapted from 
a Diirer woodcut; the Latin ver- 
sion of Isaiah 9:6 and Luke 2:10, 
11. Blue on ivory paper. 
B. A multi-colored picture of the 


Bethlehem shepherds. Inside, the 
Latin version of Luke 2:8-11 and 
a Christmas greeting in Latin. 

C. A multi-colored Nativity scene 
with Christmas candles and a 
Latin version of “Silent Night.” 


D. Manger scene on cover. Inside, 
Luke 2:7 in ancient Greek and 
a greeting in modern Greek. 

E. Colored composite of pictures 
and text of Isaiah 9:6 on cover, 
Latin text and greeting inside. 
New 1961. 

F. Colored manuscript of “Adeste 
Fideles” on cover, stanza of the 
song in Latin on inside, with 
greeting. 

G. Composite wax-crayon picture 
of Greek Orthodox church in 
Athens, with Parthenon seen 
above. Greeting in Greek. New 
1961. 

H. Angel adoring Madonna and 
Child. Original linoleum block. 
Inside, a Christmas and New 
Year greeting in Latin. Colors: 
blue and silver. 

K. A kneeling woman in medieval 
dress holding a branched candle- 
stick. Inside, three stanzas of a 
medieval Christmas carol in Lat- 
in. Red and black on ivory. 

L. Roman lamp in silhouette. Inside, 
a greeting in Latin. A new print- 
ing with gold and black on green. 

M. Linoleum print of Madonna and 
Child. Inside, a Latin version of 
“O Little Town of Bethlehem.” 
Blue-green on ivory. 

N. A wood engraving of the Nativ- 
ity scene with a quotation from 
the Latin Vulgate. Inside, a 
Christmas greeting in Latin. 
Black and red on white. 

P. A woodcut of the Parthenon, 
printed in terracotta on white. 
Inside, a good-luck greeting in 
Latin, suitable for Christmas or 
any other occasion. 

PG.A woodcut of the Parthenon, 
printed in leaf-green on white. 
Inside, a greeting in Greek, suit- 
able for Christmas or any other 
occasion. 

S. The carol “Silent Night,” trans- 
lated into Latin, printed decora- 
tively with holly and ribbon 
borders. Red, green, and black, 
on white. 

T. A softly colored picture of the 
three columns of the Temple of 
Castor and Pollux reflected in 
the pool of the House of the 
Vestal Virgins, in the Forum at 
Rome. Inside, a greeting in Latin. 


NEW MATERIALS 
Mimeographs 
709. Inflictius Caesar. A mock-tragic 
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play in English, with a little 

Latin, on the “horrors” of the 
Latin language, by Kathleen 
Speegle. 20¢ 

710. Was It Really Gaius Julius Cae- 

sar? Play in English on the death 

of Caesar, by pupils of Mrs. 

Evelyn L. Miller. 20¢ 

.Pageant of Roman Gods and 

Goddesses. By the pupils of Miss 

Sara Dunlap, with suggestions 

for stage setting and costuming. 

15¢ 

712.Dido the Tyrian. Tragedy in 
English verse by Virginia Bright. 
35¢ 

713.Suggested Books for Latin 
Classes. A bibliography by Hazel 
Beall, listing close to 600 titles, 
with grade level, brief criticism, 
and subject matter. 40¢ 

714.Spelunca. A fanciful play in 
Latin by Karen Plain. Uses four 
boys and sixteen girls. 15¢ 
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1962 Roman Calendar 
A large wall calendar, 17 by 23 
inches, illustrated with a picture of 
the Pantheon. Each month on a sep- 
arate sheet, with days numbered both 
on the modern system and by Roman 
method. $1.00. 


Revised Audio-Visual Aids Catalogue 

The popular audio-visual aids cata- 
logue by W. M. Seaman has been re- 
vised and brought up to date. Lists 
films, film-strips, slides, recordings, 
and other realia for Latin and related 
fields. Pamphlet No. 10. 50¢ 


THE ROMAN ORIGINS OF OUR CALENDAR 

This booklet, prepared by Van L. 
Johnson, is devoted to the Roman 
calendar. Recommended for courses 
in Latin, History, or Mythology. 
Contains a model for the construc- 
tion of a wall calendar for each 
month. $1.00. 


FREE CLASSIFIED LISTS 

For more complete listings of our 
offerings on specific subjects consist- 
ing mimeographed leaflets, re- 
prints, pamphlets, and other pertinent 
materials, together with prices, send 
for any of these free lists: 

Caesar, Cicero, First-Year Latin, 
For the Inexperienced Teacher, Latin 
Clubs, Latin Games, Miscellaneous, 
Pictures (Rome and the Romans; 
Classical Mythology), Plays in Eng- 
lish, Plays in Latin, Projects, Radio 
and Other Programs, Rome and the 
Romans, Special Days, Supplementary 
Reading in Latin and in English, 
Teaching Methods and Techniques, 
Value of the Classics, Vergil and 
Mythology, Word Study. 
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Important 
Classical 
Studies 


STUDIES IN MENANDER, 
T. B. L. Webster 
$6.00 
ORIGINS AND DEEDS OF THE GOTHS, 
Jordanes, Bishop of Ravenna in the 16th Century. 
Trans. by C. C. Mierow 
$5.00 
THE ANNALS OF TACITUS: 
A Study in the Writing of History, 
B. Walker 
$6.00 
TREATISE ON CONIC SECTIONS, 
Apollonius of Perga, 
edited by T. L. Heath 
$9.00 
GREEK LYRIC METRE, 
G. D. Thomson 
$5.00 
THE DRAMA OF EURIPIDES, 
G. M. A. Grube 
$7.50 
THE CULT OF THE MOTHER GODDESS, 
E. O. James 
$6.50 
MYTH AND RITUAL IN THE ANCIENT NEAR EAST, 
E. O. James 
$6.50 
Write for Fall-Winter 1961-62 Descriptive ow 


BARNES Inc. 


105 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 


*ROMAN LIFE AND TIMES SERIES 


Vol. I 


ITH THE” “EAGLES $3.50 
Vol. II Anderson, P 
‘oF CATILINE 3.50 
Vol. Ill Anderson, P. 
FOR FREEDOM AND FOR GAUL 3.50 
Vol. IV — 
ORDS 1 IN’ ‘THE NORTH 3.50 
FUGRAX THE GLADIATOR 3.50 


Vol. VI Church, A. J.: 
ROMAN: LIFE IN THE DAYS OF CICERO © 3.50 


Vol. VII Davis, W. S.: 
A DAY = op ROME 3.95 


ON ND» AND SEA WITH CAESAR 3.50 


LUCIUS. ATR OF A ROMAN BOY 3.50 


Vol. X 


HI REN OF ANCIENT GAUL 3.50 
Vol. XI Rng R. F 
WITH CAESAR's LEGIONS 3.50 
Vol. XII Donauer, F 
SWORDS AGAINST CARTHAGE 3.50 
Vol. XIII Judson, H. P.: 
CAESAR'S 3.95 


I OF ANCIENT ROME 3.50 


*GRAECO LIFE AND TIMES SERIES 


Vol. I Davis, W. S.: 
A DAY ATHENS 3.50 
Vol. II 


PIAD 3.50 


BIBLO & TANNEN 
Booksellers and Publishers, Inc. 
63 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 


Our Third-of-a-Century Proven 
3-Point Latin Program 
To Help Stimulate 
Your Latin Instruction 


1. APSL NATIONWIDE LATIN EXAMINATION 


All papers corrected BY US BY HAND 
(31st annual series this spring) 


. NATIONAL LATIN HONOR SOCIETY 


Certificates available for students 
Charters available for schools 
(32nd year this school year) 


3. AUXILIUM LATINUM 


National Classroom Latin Magazine 
(34th Volume this school year) 


Information obtainable from: 


Dr. A. E. Warsley, Editor 
AUXILIUM LATINUM MAGAZINE 
P.O.B. 501 Elizabeth, New Jersey 


Quo modo Latine dicitur? 


Consult 
Locutionum 


Cotidianarum Glossarium 
compiled by 
Goodwin B. Beach and Ford Lewis Battles 
$2.00 a copy 


Petrus Sclopetarius 


Biography of Famous Pistol Pete 


written by 
Goodwin B. Beach 
50c a copy 


HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION 
BOOK STORE 
55 Elizabeth St., Hartford 5, Conn. 
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